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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. vented ?”” There are officers in the employ of the| pounds a-head for each African. Of the selection 


government noted for their sagacity and long ex-|of M. Regis for the execution of such a contract, 
perience in connection with this subject, who an-jeven had it been of a guarded, and cautious, and 
swer that it can, by so amending the law relating} protective kind, we will say no more than that, in 
to the shipment of crews that vessels engaged in|the opinion of the well-informed writer of the let- 
the African trade shall take none but Americans, |ters before us, it was, notwithstanding that gentle- 
The journal thinks this would stop the crime, as}man’s experience of African commerce, in all re- 
Portuguese men are the sailors. spects a most unfortunate one. It was, however, 
[The “ Baltimore American” of Eleventh month | especially unfortunate in this, that M. Regis had a 
28th, 1856, contains an article holding forth simi-|mercantile establishment at Whydah, the port 
Postage to any part of Pennsylvania, for three|lar sentiments and statements as the above.] whence the slave trade was carried on by the Kin 
months, if paid in shuian three and a-quarter cents ; of Dahomey and those connected with him, an 
whence the dreadful commerce had extended itself 
to the other ports in the Bight of Benin. 
“ At Whydah, it was at once decided this French 
enterprise of buying slaves for exportation to the 
No. 1. West Indies should be chiefly carried on. No 
“The operations of the French government to|sooner did news of this resolution to carry on there 
obtain supplies of labour from the west coast of|a slave trade under the French flag, and protected 
Africa, commenced in the early part of the present|by all the authority of the French empire, transpire 
year; not, however, in the mischievous form which|at Whydah, than, as we have said, the old Euro- 
The African Slave Trade in New York City.—|they subsequently assumed. The earlier intentions|pean slave dealers at once abandoned lawful com- 
According to the “Journal of Commerce,” the|of that government were to obtain, if it were possi-|merce, and, encouraged by this determination, re- 
United States Deputy Marshal says :— ble, emigrants in a state as nearly approaching to|vived on their own account the slave trade with 
This business was never prosecuted with greater| freedom as is ever enjoyed by labourers on that|Cuba, where the price of slaves, owing to the enor- 
energy than at present. The occasional interposi-|coast. For that purpose a screw steamer, called |mously increasing value of sugar, had pee 
tion of the legal authorities exercises no apparent|the Phoenix, was chartered and despatched, not by| Their operations, and the expectations of French 
influence for its suppression, It is seldom that one|any contractors, nor under any commercial ar-|demand, brought down on the Bight a whole host, 
or more vessels cannot be designated at the wharves|rangement with mercantile houses, but by the|to use Consul Campbell's expressive language, of 
respecting which there is evidence that she is either| French government itself. This vessel hoisted the|bearded, unwashed Spaniards, Portuguese, and 
in or has been concerned in the traffic ; and within| pennant of France, and all her proceedings were|Americans ; roused, as we have seen, the chiefs of 
the last nine months three alleged slave cases of|directed by responsible government agents. She|Abeokuta and the interior to slave-hunting and 
the character referred to have been before our|did not make for the old slave trading-ports and| kidnapping, and at once, as the correspondence be- 
courts, resulting in one instance in confiscation. _| rivers of the coast, where legitimate commerce was|fore us repeats over and over again, seriously di- 
The manner of conducting this trade has under-| gradually extirpating and rooting out the detesta-|minished the quantity of produce collected for ex- 
gone some change within a few months which it is|ble traffic in human beings, but visited the Eu-|portation. American slave ship after American 
well to observe. Parties in Cuba desirous of fitting|ropean settlements and factories scattered so use-|slave ship appeared in the Bight, and it was an- 
out a slaver have no difficulty in procuring agents|fully along it, as also the American republic of|nounced that M. Regis had chartered four large 
in this city, through certain commercial houses, to} Liberia and the Kroo country, where native labour, |steamers for his share in the traffic. This announce- 
negotiate for the charter of such a craft as may be|though not absolutely free, is at all events freer|ment aroused the attention of Consul Campbell, as 
deemed suitable for an African voyage. They|than at any other part where European authority] yet in ignorance of the contract, but his suspicions 
come here with the requisite amount of funds, and|is not established. were lulled by an assurance that the vessels so 
effect a charter, with a proviso that the vessel may} “ Resorting to those parts of the African coast|chartered were intended for the postal service of 
be purchased, if desired, when she arrives at her|where they were in some measure under the ob-|the French government. The statement soon proved 
destination. Through the potent influence of said|servation of European officials, the agents employ-|utterly untrue, for in a few weeks after it was made, 
funds it becomes the interest of all concerned, evened did not openly attempt to purchase the negroes|a large steamer, called the Stella, appeared off 
to the sailmaker, caulker, shipwright, and joiner,|from the chiefs or the old slave-dealers, but they} Whydah, with orders to purchase and embark 
to say no more about the matter than is necessary ;| offered a premium to all who could be persuaded|twelve hundred negroes for the French Indian 
and, as regards the cargo, Judge Betts has ruled|to come aboard and accompany them. ‘I'hey thus| colonies. 
that its character, as ordinarily made up, can af-| succeeded in obtaining about three hundred, who,| ‘The effect of this demand for a single ship, 
‘ford no evidence justifying the vessel's detention. | without understanding the nature of the contract|with the prospect of three other similar arrivals, 
The vessel, therefore, departs with the United|made with them, or the full character of that part}convulsed the whole Bight of Benin. The chiefs 
States flag at her peak, and a proper person on|of it they were to perform, remained on board, as|and all their subjects deserted legitimate trade, and 
board provided with blank papers, the powers of|the vessel coasted along the country. But when|English merchants, entangled with a large amount 
attorney, &c.; so that, if an arrangement can be|in the prosecution of her voyage, the vesscl called|of property unpaid for in the interior, were only 
effected for procuring a cargo of negroes, the vessel| at Fernando Po, a large number, beginning to sus-|too happy to be able to contract their operations 
is sold at a large profit, and her late owners in| pect that they were deceived, jumped overboard, |and ship their property as fast as possible. 
New York are no longer responsible for her pro-|and escaped to the shore. The plan, in this shape,| “But it soon appeared that M. Regis, despite 
ceedings. Her flag will protect her from inter-|was a failure, and it became evident that if Afri-|his large African experience, had entered into 
ference by foreign cruisers, and our own are not so|cans were to be obtained for transportation, it must|very rash and hazardous speculation. For the 
humerous, but they can commonly be avoided. The|be by some other means. twenty pounds a-head, which he was to receive, 
vessel is then run to Cuba, the cargo discharged,| ‘The scheme was consequently abandoned, and | afforded him inadequate means to compete with the 
and the vessel burnt. Humanity has been out-|a contract was entered into by the imperial govern-|slave dealers, who had the open and unrestricted 
raged, but a princely fortune has been acquired.” |ment with M. Regis, of Marseilles, for the trans-|market of Cuba to supply, in the prices they re- 
he question is renewed with still more earnest-| ference by him of ten thousand Africans to Mar-|spectively offered for prime first class Africans. 
ness, “ Can the fitting out of slavers here be pre-|tinique and Guadaloupe, in consideration of twenty | The French contractors proposed ten pounds a-head ; 
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APPENDIX.—E. 
The following extracts will serve to illustrate the 
nature and effects of the scheme for procuring free 
labour from Africa, viz. :— 








to any part of the United States, for three months, if 
paid in advance, six and a-half cents. 
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their Spanish competitors instantly rose to eighteen | Let us now see what connection they have with|combustion does not rise to the energy of combus- 


and twenty pounds; and outbidding the agents of 
the French government, they got the first class) 
negroes for Cuba, while nothing but the old, the 
weak, the infirm, and the dilapidated Africans were | 
leit for Martinique and Guadaloupe. 

“‘ Most fortunately for the imperial government, 
the limitation of the price to be paid the French | 
contractor in this most discreditable and very de- 
plorable enterprise has, we learn, prevented the 
Stella obtaining her full complement of twelve 
hundred Africans in the Bight of Benin; and that 
ship had at the latest dates sailed with several 
hundreds on board for the river Gaboon, there, it 
is greatly to be feared, to complete the number she | 
can convey to the West Indies. This failure at) 
Whydah will, we say, be a most fortunate occur- 
rence for the French government, if it only teaches | 
them the commercial lesson that in a trade so) 
wicked and lawless, and abominable as this traffic | 
in Africans, no government or government con- 
tractors can compete with the remorseless and es- 
tablished slave dealers, who buy in Africa to sell 





the subject of breathing. \tion of fuel in a grate, there being neither smoke 

The connection is this: one great object of|nor fire. But there are many grades of combus- 
breathing is to remove charcoal irom the body ;|tion, and respiration is a low grade of it. ‘Lhe 
and no less than 134 oz. of charcoal are thus re- |diflerence between fuel combustion and breath 
moved from every human individual, on an ayer- | combustion is, after all, less than any one who had 
age, during each twenty-four hours; so you will/not thought over the matter might suppose. In 
perceive why I have thought proper to set before | both cases we have atmospheric air playing a simi- 


/you the tangible object ot 134 oz. of charcoal on ajlar part; in both cases we have heat developed ; 


plate. in both cases we have charcoal converted into gas, 
Again: each human being, on an average, may |and evolved in an invisible form. Yes, the very 
be considered to take into his lungs and evolye|same invisible gas which charcoal yields when 
from the same (by inspiration and expiration,)|burned in a fire, it yields when burned in the 
one pint of air every three seconds, or twenty pints |lungs; and, as I have said, from the 19 cubic feet, 
per minute—something more, indeed, so that if ator thereabouts, of gaseous matter which each human 
the end of the minute we give three pints over, it|individual on an average discharges from his lungs 
will be something near the mark. Now, what ajin the course of twenty-four hours, the chemist, by 
stupendous matter for contemplation is this! If) his wonderful art, can extract no less than 134 oz. 
the bulk of air we take into our lungs during the |of real charcoal. 
twenty-four hours, and give out from our lungs} And now for the second question, How do we 


‘during the same time, were only visible, so as to|breathe? All animals breathe, but not by the same 


challenge our attention, we should be startled at| apparatus. The back-boned animals, which suckle 
the immensity of it. The real quantity is about|their young, however, all breathe alike. In the 


again in Cuba. And as, since the contract was/666} cubic feet; and in order to present to your 
formed, sugar has fallen twenty pounds a ton in mind a correct idea of this space, imagine a cham- 
value, let us earnestly hope that the miserable and ber 19 feet square and 19 feet high ; such a cham- 
mistaken inducement in which the contract no doubt ber will correspond to that space almost exactly. 


originated, has disappeared, and that the contract 
itself will be at once terminated.” 
(To be concluded.) 





From the Leisure Hour. 
About the Breath. 

It is no easy matter to give to unseen things and | 
unseen agencies the importance which belongs to 
them ; and thus it is that people who do not set 
themselves resolutely to the task of studying the 
changes which go on in what I will call the “ un- 
seen physical world,” remain ignorant of them to 
the last, unless some person should place the mat- 
ter before them in a tangible sort of way. 

Need I be formal enough to announce the well- 
known fact, that every living person amongst us 
breathes? From birth to death we go on breath- 
ing without one moment’s intermission, except, 
perhaps, during a fainting-fit. Do all who hap- 
pen to read this know what they breathe for, and 
how? I think not. I will not be content with) 
such answers as, ‘‘ Because I must ;” “ Because I 
couldn’t live without air,” etc. This is merely 
reasoning in a circle. 1 want a positive reply to) 
the questions, Why we breathe, and how we 
breathe; and as nobody seems to answer me as [| 
like to be answered, I shall set about explaining 
the matter in my own way. 

Firstly, as the air, which is such an important 
element in the process of breathing, is invisible, | 
and consequently is apt to be invested with some | 
of the usual difficulties appertaining to invisible 
things, let us surround ourselves as much as pos- 
sible with visible, tangible representatives. Do 
as I bid you, then, and for the present ask no} 
questions. Weigh out 13} oz. of charcoal, and set 
it on a plate. Place yourself near a tub full of 
water, and, by means of a pint measure, dip out 
the whole of the water by pintsful at a time. 
Manage to dip once every three seconds, or twenty 
times in a minute, so that at the end of a minute 
you will have dipped out twenty pints. You may) 
now dip out three more pints, if you please, to 
add to the water already emptied, for, strictly 
speaking, our pint measure is hardly big enough ; | 
but I have assumed a pint measure to have been 


employed, for the reason that everybody is well|novice will remind me—“in the grate there is|ar ' t kne 
We are combustion, and without air fire will not burn.”|cise begets hunger and thirst—it gives an appe- 


acquainted with the dimensions of it. 


Contemplate this fact, I say; realize to your mind 
these dimensions. Depend upon it, the Almighty 
does not oblige us to breathe and to expire daily 
such an enormous bulk of air for nothing. The 
act ministers to some good end, you may be cer- 
tain; and be assured, moreover, that if we violate 
the laws so obviously set before us, we suffer. 
Now, a room 19 feet every way, is a pretty large 
room. Looking at the members of English popu- 
lation in the aggregate, how many do you think 
enjoy the benefits of a room so large. 

Of course it may be said, and fairly said, that 
every room, however close, is supplied notwith- 
standing with some means of causing or pas 
ting a circulation of air—a means, in other words, | 
of ventilation. True, and fortunate that it is so. 
Even the largest room, were ventilative means | 
not supplied, would in time become unfitted to| 
support life; and a comparatively small room 
way have its air retained up to a good standard | 
of purity by an efficient ventilation. But venti- 
lation, be it remembered, involves a current of 
air, and a current of air, when strong is a wind— 
a draught; and draughts are so disagreeable that, 
rather than incur their effects, people will often 
put up with bad ventilation. 

Having created tangible, visible representatives 
of invisible things, 1 will now apply myself to an-| 
swering the question, Why do we breathe? We| 
breathe, in order to evolve from the system the 
charcoal which is there continually accumulating ; 
we breathe, to add to our stock of animal heat; 
we breathe, to relieve the lungs of moisture. Such 
are the chief objects which breathing subserves. | 
There are others, but they are complex; and the 
nature of a few being disputed, we may omit the 
consideration of them here. 

Perhaps some novice in this line of thought will 
feel no little surprise that avimal heat should be 
developed by the act of taking into the lungs cold 
atmospheric air. Did that novice ever set himself 
the problem of determining what would become of 





to it? That air is just as cold as the air which 
enters our lungs; still, the heat of a fire is enor- 
mously greater than animal heat. Well, but—the 





chest of each individual of this class, we find cer- 
tain spongy organs, called lights, or lungs—organs 
admirably adapted to the end of bringing impure 
blood into the presence of pure air. When the 
chest expands, the lungs expand too, and air 
rushes in; when the chest contracts, so do the 
lungs contract, and the air rushes out. In such 
manner is breathing performed in back-boned ani- 
mals which suckle their young. 

But whoever bas seen the structure of a piece of 
lights (and who, having a cat, has not?), must be 
aware that it is a heavy and bulky structure, and 
requiring a large chest to hold it. This sort of 
arrangement would not have sufficed for creatures 
like birds, which have to pass so large a portion 
of their time in the air, supported by mere force 
of wing. Yet no system of breathing apparatus, 
involving a lowering or a sluggishness of the 
breathing function, would have sufficed. Birds 
are exceedingly warm-blooded animals ; their ani- 
mal heat is considerably higher than the animal 
heat of human beings. Mark, then, how admi- 
rably the breath apparatus of these creatures has 
been modified to suit the conditions under which 
the feathered tribe have to exist. Far back against 
the spine of a fowl or other bird you may chance 
to be partaking of, you will find a little spongy 
mass, so much resembling in general texture the 


‘lungs or lights of a Jand-animal, that you will be 


prepared to believe that the two are corresponding 
organs. Lungs so very small must be turned to 
their fullest account, in order to evolve the amount 
of animal heat which a bird requires; and so, in- 
deed, they are. It would be not very incorrect to 
say, that the body of a bird is a// dungs, since all 
over the body there are cavities designed to con- 
tain air. The bones, too, are hollow and contain 
air ; so that whenever the bird moves a muscle, a 


circulation of air is determined towards its little’ 


lungs ; and when tke bird begins to fly, the violent 
muscular exercise necessary to this act raises the 
air circulation to its highest intensity, and may be 
said to fan the breath-combustion to the highest 
pitch of which it is susceptible. 

Pause a minute now, and reflect how beautifully 
the teachings of philosophy accord with the teach- 


the heat of a common fire, if air were not supplied |ings of experience and common sense. Who is 


there amongst us who does not know that the 
more an animal moves or exerts itself, the faster 
it breathes and the hotter it becomes? Who 
amongst us is there who does not know that exer- 


not dealing with the invisible world now: a bulk | Granted ; and so in the lungs, or breathing organs|tite? What marvel? Corresponding with the de- 





of water and a heap of charcoal are tangible things. | 


of animals, there is combustion too, although that|gree of muscular effort brought into operation, 
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there must have been a loss of bodily substance. 
The furnace has been burning its fuel in propor- 
tion, and more fuel has to be supplied. 

Again, who is there amongst us who has not 
looked upon one asleep, and remarked the placid 
torpor of vitality characteristic of that state? The 
muscular system is all at rest, save the heart and 
a portion of the system which presides over the 
breath. Wear and tear of the materials of the 
body are reduced to a low grade. There is no 
wearing application of the mind; either lulled to 
oblivion altogether, or disporting itself in dreams, 
man’s thiaking part makes no call on bis members 


breathe by lungs? how could they? They breathe 
by those red fringe-like things called gills, no less 
admirably adapted to lay hold of the air which is 
dissolved in water, than our lungs are adapted to 
contain air as it exists in the gaseous form. Cer- 
tain curious animals, too, are supplied with both 
gills and lungs; so that philosophers are at a loss 
to decide whether they are fish or reptiles. In- 
sects breathe by tubes called tracheze, opening ex- 
iternally on various parts of the body, whence the 
secret of killing a wasp by smearing its body with 
‘oil; and certain lower animals, unprovided with 
special respiratory apparatus, breathe by absorbing 


or the things which minister to them, for stimulus|air through their skins. Thus ends what I have 
or refreshment. Looking at these, the prominent |to say about breathing. It may enable the reader 
conditions of sleep, it should be—if the principles |to understand what is implied in the Divine record, 
which our philosophy seeks to establish be sound—j|when it is said that God “breathed into man’s 
it should be, I say, that proportionately with the |nostrils the breath of life.” 
lowering of lung-combustion during the state of 
sleep, there should be a corresponding diminution , 
of animal heat, and a decreased necessity for eat- A Word of Encouragement to the Faithful. 
ing and drinking. Does not experience corres-/ Ye whom the Lord hath visited by the day- 
pond with these suggestions? How often must it|spring from on high, and favoured with a know- 
have occurred to many who are now reading this |ledge of the truth as it is in Jesus, opening your 
paper, to go to bed on a winter's night, after|understandings to behold the beauty and excel- 
briskly moving about, fancying they should be |lency of this Gospel dispensation as held forth by 
quite hot enough—to commit themselves to sleep, our worthy forefathers; my spirit is drawn to offer 
still feeling hot enough—but to awake, as the|to you a few remarks for your solid consideration 
night advanced, under an unbearable sensation of|and encouragement :— 
cold, or, if not awakening, to dream of rolling in| The present is a day of great trial and perplex- 
snowdrifts, or taking cold baths, or standing in ajity to all who fervently desire the welfare of the 
shower with one’s clothes off, or some other pain- church, and the advancement of the cause of truth 
ful expression, in sleep's own grotesque way, of|and righteousness in the earth; there having been 
the unpleasant sensation of cold ? for many years a spirit within our borders, that is 
Then, as to eating and drinking, everybody |endeavouring to lay waste some of the plain, clear 
knows they are the natural alleviators of hunger|views of christian doctrine upheld by faithful 
and thirst; but next in order, as an alleviative | Friends from the rise of our Society to the present 
agent, comes sleep. People exposed to want of ali-|time, and to let fall some of our important and 
ment—people on the verge of starvation—feel anj well-known testimonies: which has been cause of 
almost unconquerable desire to sleep; and many sorrow to all who have been brought, by experience, 
a starving man or woman may pass in sleep a to feel their value; and a necessity has been laid 
space of time, without eating and drinking, which|upon them to bear a faithful testimony against 
awake would have been impossible. Think, too,|these innovations, on account of which great has 
of the following circumstance: we can draw a been, and is their suffering. 
long breath or a short breath, as we will; but! Dear Friends, as we have been favoured through 
no effort of will can prevent our breathing alto- | divine mercy to have our feet plucked out of the 
ether. | mire and clay, and put upon the Rock, Christ 
Mark, too, that during the whole period of Jesus, let us cast our whole care upon him who is 
sleep, respiration goes on without our will having as able to sustain his little dependent children, as 
any conscious effort in the matter. Compare this in any day or age of the world; and endeavour to 
with the heart. This organ is not subject to the stand fast in the testimony which God has laid 
will in any degree. No one by mere effort of yo-}upon us to bear, remembering the exhortation of 
lition can make his heart beat a long beat or a the Apostle, “ Be ye steadfast, unmovable, always 
short beat, much less cause the heart to stop for a abounding in the work of the Lord, knowing that 
few moments. How beautifully is all this ordered !| your labour is not in vain in the Lord.” ‘Though 
What benevolent foresight! Frequent occasions it may be the lot of these to partake of the bread 
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arise when it is necessary to interfere momentarily 
with the breath. If a cloud of dust blow past, it 
is injudicious to breathe it; and to avoid it, we 
cease breathing momentarily by the force of will. 
We may have to thrust our heads under water for 
a few seconds; in this case again it would be in- 
judicious to go on breathing, and so we are per- 
mitted to subject the breath to the will within nar- 
row limits. But under no conceivable conditions 
can any occasion arise for dictating to the heart at 
all: the sturdy little blood-pumper is boxed away 
inside the chest, and enveloped in a sort of leather 
bag as well : he is cut off from the external world, 
like the veriest recluse. The heart has his own 
appointed work to do, and the most imperious will 
can in no degree affect him. 

And now it remains for me to say that the 
breathing organs of some animals are not modelled 
after the type of lungs; and that other animals, al- 
though they breathe, are devoid of any special 
breathing organs. Need I say that fishes do not 


of affliction and the water of affliction, yet as they 
are faithful, the everlasting arm will be under- 
jneath to bear up and afford an evidence that their 
labour and suffering are not in vain. 

My faith is unshaken in that power that gath- 
ered our forefathers into this new and living way, 
jand I believe a remnant will be preserved upon 
ithe same blessed and immovable foundation. Oh 
\that all of the class I am now addressing, on every 
part of the Lord’s footstool, might look with an 
eye of faith, even that faith which is the substance 
of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen, 
jand walk by it. 

The language of that faithful servant of the 
Lord, Francis Howgill, is very pertinent, and fresh 
|in my remembrance, to wit :—‘ The sun shall leave 
its shining brightness, and cease to give light to the 
|world ; and the moon shall be altogether darkness, 
land give no light unto the night; the stars shall 
cease to know their office, or place; my covenant 
with day, night, times and seasons, shall sooner 





come to an end, than the covenant I have made 
with this people, into which they are entered with 
me, shall end or be broken. Yea, though the 
powers of darkness and hell combine against them, 
and the jaws of death open its mouth, yet will I 
deliver them, and lead them through all. I will 
confound their enemies as i did in Jacob, and 
scatter them as I did in Israel in the days of 
old. I will take their enemies, I will hurl them 
hither and thither, as stones hurled in a sling; and 
the memorial of this nation, which is holy unto me, 
shall never be rooted out, but shall live through 
ages as a cloud of witnesses in generations to come. 
I have brought them to the birth, yea | have 
brought them forth; I have swaddled them, and 
they are mine. I will nourish them and carry 
them as on eagles’ wings; and though clouds gather 
against them, I will make my way through them ; 
though darkness gather together on a heap, and 
tempests gender, I will scatter them as with an 
east wind; and nations shall know they are my 
inheritance, and they shall know I am the living 
God, who will plead their cause with all that rise 
up in opposition against them.” 

“ The foundation of God standeth sure; having 
this seal, the Lord knoweth them that are his.” 
His all-penetrating eye sees all the trials and 
troubles that his taithful ones have to endure, to 
maintain their testimony to his truth and against 
error; yea it pierces through the thick clouds that 
are hanging over us; and as we keep our places 
in his holy fear, though we may be few in number 
like the grape gleanings of the vintage, one or two 
berries in the uppermost boughs, four or five in the 
outermost branches, yet the Lord will overrule this 
dark and cloudy day, and fulfil that which he 
spoke through the mouth of his servant formerly, 
“I will leave in the midst of her a poor and af- 
flicted people, and they shall trust in the name of 
the Lord.” Therefore take courage in the remem- 
brance that He who called us with an high and 
holy calling, is watching over his church, and in 
all the afflictions of his faithful people he is af- 
flicted, as is declared in Holy Writ, “ In all their 
afflictions he was afflicted, and the angel of his 
presence saved them; in his love and in his pity 
he redeemed and bore them, and carried them all 
the days of old.” And let us strive more and 
more in our daily walks to show the practical effi- 
eacy of our high and holy profession, that others 
seelug our good works may glorify our Father 
which is in heaven. 

O that the faithful children of the Lord in every 
part of his heritage may stand fast in that liberty 
wherewith they have been made free, and not be 
entangled with any yoke of bondage; not in any 
degree to yield to a compromising spirit, and de- 
viate from the principles of truth; but endeavour 
to follow Christ in the path of self-denial, though 
we may be accounted as the filth and offscouring of 
all things. 

For the truth is the same that it ever was, and 
it will lead us, if we are willing to follow it, out of 
all error, into all truth, and strengthen us in our 
inner man to walk in the footsteps of our worthy 
predecessors, upholding the same faith and testi- 
monies they did, unsullied ; and the faithful will be 
enabled, as many of them formerly were, practically 
to illustrate the testimony of the great Apostle, 
“Who shall separate us from the loveof Christ! shall 
tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or 
nakedness, or peril, or sword? nay, in all these things 
we are more than conquerors through him that 
loved us. For I am persuaded that neither death 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to 
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separate us from the love of God which is in Christ |all the delicate respect due to her supposed rank|in the habit of allowing their boarders ten or twen- 
Jesus our Lord. and former position, though only the pauper allow-|ty sous a week, in return for their help, or, as the 
Barnesville, Ohio, Twelfth mo. 19th, 1858. ance was paid for her. During twenty years she|case may be, an extra pot of beer, a little tobacco, 
dined at a separate table, laid with the utmost|or some other indulgence. Some of the men even 

neatness and care, while her host and hostess wait-|work on their own account; but in no case is coer- 
ed upon her, The inspector having one day made|cion used to make them work; the force of exam- 
an observation on the subject, he was answered :|ple and gentle encouragement alone being relied 
“Why, you see, sir, our little lady is evidently of|upon as effectual. Thus, these afflicted beings, 
good family, and we respect her very much. Wel who, as a general rule, are incarcerated as danger- 
also love our little lady, and wish to keep her long} ous to society, and, if left at large, are avoided by 
among us. I know very well that we shall never| women and children and timid men, with uncon- 
be paid for what we do for her; but we have no|querable dread, are in Gheel, allowed to circulate 
children, and she is our company.” Another me-|frecly in house, garden, street and field. Except 


dical inspector narrates how touched he was, on|in some cases, when it is especially forbidden by 
entering a farm-house unexpectedly one day, to 

















From Chambers’ Journal. 
The Village of Gheel. 
(Continued from page 117.) 

The pecuniary advantage, however small, to be 
derived from the reception of insane inmates in 
their homes, was no doubt the first inducement 
that led the small population of Gheel to accept the 
vocation of keepers of the lunatics that resorted to 
the tomb of St. Dymphne. The sterility of the 
soil has ever rendered life harder in the Campine 
than in more favoured regions. The duties of hos- 


pitality, though remunerated with a small sum, 
were, In Consequence, more onerous to these poor 
peasants than they would have been elsewhere. 
To render them less so, it became a matter of ne- 
cessity to allow the poor afflicted guest to live in 
every respect as a member of the family, to take 
part in the common repasts, to follow the members 
of the household to their daily avocations in gar- 
den, field, or house ; for left alone he could not be, 
and special surveillance would necessitate the sa- 
crifice of the time of one of the working members 
of the family. The presence of the lunatic, during 
the daily work of the family, led to a further step, 
which had a most beneficial effect upon his condi- 
tion—namely, to his association in the labours of 
the family during his lucid intervals, and thus 
Sprang up an intimacy and a mutual attachment, 
which has established a kind of patriarchal rela- 
tion between the insane intrusted to the care of the 
inhabitants of the commune of Gheel and their 
foster-fathers (p2res nourriciers) which prevails to 
this day, and forms a striking contrast to the mu- 
tual distrust, and at least one-sided dislike, which, 
under other circumstances, is so frequently found 
to exist between the insane and their keepers. 

The people of Gheel have, moreover, a firm be- 
lief in the miracles that seemed to point out their 
country as a fit place for the cure of the insane; 
and this faith in a providential mission gives them 
a feeling of power and confidence in their dealings 
with their patients, which, together with the tender 
interest in this particular form of human infirmity, 
which is likewise transmitted from generation to 
generation, has really endowed this little commu- 
nity with a singular aptness for this particular vo- 
cation, and has developed a practical skill among 
them, which is sometimes consulted with advan- 
tage by learned physicians. The whole community, 
—men, women, and children,—take an interest in 
the insane. A family who has no inmate of this 
kind, feels as if something were wanting to them, 
and hasten, when new comers arrive, to supply the 
deficiency. The pére nourricier is proud of the 
blooming and well-fed look of his boarder; and the 
family feel humiliated if their inmate looks pale and 
dejected. 

Many touching incidents are on record, bearing 
witness to the bonds of affection, which unite the 
poor afflicted ones of Gheel and their kind guard- 
ians. Often the nourriciers have been known to 
maintain their charges gratuitously, even after 
eure has been effected, when they have lost their 
relatives, and have been left without support. 
Others have extended their kindness even to poor 
relatives of the insane who have become members 
of their family. Another tells of a lady of noble 
appearance, and evidently highly educated, who, 
having been found in Brussels perfectly alone, and 
in a state of insanity, so as to be unable to give 











the superintending physicians, the harmless lunatic 


find that the insane guest was occupying the seat|is even permitted to frequent places of public re- 


of honour in the chimney nook, and that the chil-|sort, where he may read the newspapers, smoke his 
dren, frightened at the sudden appearance of a|pipe, play at cards, or even drink a pot of beer 
stranger, sought refuge round the knees of the|with his neighbour, for it is not all work and no 
maniac, whom they seemed to look to as a natural|play at Gheel—the tavern-keepers being merely 
protector, and who returned their confidence with a| prohibited, under penalty of a fine, from selling 
look and gesture of tender solicitude. wine or spirits to the insane. Amusement is even 

The mutual attachment that prevails generally|specially provided for them, music being more 
among the insane in Gheel and their guardians,|particularly favoured, and is another means of 
was shown on a large scale some few years ago,|drawing the sane and the insane population to- 
when several towns of Belgium, which had, up to} gether, without detriment to the former, and with 
that period, been in the habit of sending their] great benefit to the latter. There exists at Gheel, 
pauper lunatics to Gheel, determined to withdraw}a choral society, instituted by a lunatic violinist. 
them from that place, because of their being able} In the concerts given by this society, the music is 
to dispose of them elsewhere at a slight reduction | performed by the most skilful musicians, without 
of cost. Nourriciers and patients all wept bitterly|any reference to their mental state; and a singing 


at parting, and embraced each other most affec-|class for the use of the insane, is also kept up. 
tionately. Several of the lunatics hid themselves, (To be concluded.) 


in order to escape from the threatened separation, —_—_~++—_ 
and others had to be removed by force, a striking 
example of how strongly the affectional life can be 
developed in those who are deprived of the light of 
reason; while the place that the lunatics hold in 
the households of (theel, proves as strikingly, that 
under such a system, these afflicted beings, com- 
monly looked upon as outcasts of society, may 
evendead a life of useful activity—useful to others, 
as well as to themselves. For if Gheel is distin- 
guished above all other communes in the Campine 
for the excellent condition of its corn fields and 
grass-ficlds, its gardens and orchards, this material 
well-being is in a great measure, owing to the re- 
venues derived from the care of the insane, and 
also to the active co-operation of the latter during 
the course of a thousand years. They help to build 
the farm-offices, to bring the heath under cultivation, 
to dig canals and bridges, to plant trees and to tend 
cattle; those who are subject to intermitting fits of 
violence, being sought in preference by the farmers, 
as inmates and assistants, because the very vio- 
lence of the paroxysms proves the vigour of their 
organisation; and, in consequence, they are found to 
be energetic and industrious workers during their 
lucid intervals, while, by a happy logical sequence, 
the labour which enriches the farmer, tends at the 
same time to ameliorate the condition of the la- 
bourer. 

The more docile and tractable among the insane, 








Selected. 
“ONE HOUR IN THY PRESENCE IS BETTER THAN 
A THOUSAND,” ELSEWHERE. 
In the still silence of the voiceless night, 
When, chased by airy dreams, the slumbers flee, 
Whom in the darkness doth my spirit seek, 
O God, but thee? 


And if there be a weight upon my breast, 

Some vague impression of the day foregone, 

Scarce knowing what it is, I fly to thee, 
And lay it down. 


Or if it be the heaviness that comes 
In token of anticipated ill, 
My bosom takes no heed of what it is, 

Since ’tis thy will. 
For, oh, in spite of past and present care, 
Or anything beside, how joyfully 
Passes that almost solitary hour, 

My God! with Thee! 


More tranquil than the stillness of the night, 

More peaceful than the silence of that hour, 

More blest than anything, my spirit lies 
Beneath thy power. 


For what is there on earth that I desire 

Of all that it can give or take from me, 

Or whom in heaven doth my spirit seek, 
O God! but Thee? 


en 

Steam and a Jesuit in 1680.—It is highly pro- 
bable that Verbiest anticipated the great Lasonep 
are engaged in indoor employments, such as car-|of modern times, the motive power of steam. In 
pentering, tailoring, shoemaking, lace-making, &c. ;| his learned work, entitled “Astronomia Europa,” 
care being taken, as far as possible, to put each|there is a curious account of some experiments that 
person to the trade he may have been previously|he made at Pekin, with what we may call steam 
acquainted with; and in every family, without ex-|engines. He placed an wolipile upon a car, and 
ception, the women, girls, and infirm old men, who} directed the steam generated within it upon a wheel 
may happen to be its inmates, take part in the|to which four wings were attached; the motion 
household work, without any apparent distinction|thus produced was communicated by gearing to the 
being made between them and the servants or|wheel of the car. The machine continued to move 
members of the family. According to the terms} with great velocity as long as the steam lasted, and 
agreed upon for them, the lunatics are to give their} by means of a kind of helm, it could be turned in 


any account of herself or her antecedents, was|services gratuitously, but the péres nourriciers,| various directions. An experiment was made with 
placed as a boarder, with a farmer of (heel in easy | having learned from experience, that remuneration,|the same instrument applied to a small ship, and 
circumstances, in whose house she was treated with|if ever so trifling, acts as a powerful stimulant, are|with no less success; and Father Verbiest, after 
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giving an account of these experiments, adds these} the Flamens of Jupiter, the Priestesses of Vishnu, |that sub-soil upturning of the heart with the plough- 
very remarkable words: —“ Dato hoc principio|or the Muftis of Mohammed.” share of the Holy Ghost. Hence, while the seed 
motiis multa alia excogitari facile est.” (It will} In another place we find the following excellent|sown springs quickly up, it quickly wilts away, 
be easy to design many other inventions from the|remarks on the want of power and effect in the|because it has ‘no deepness of earth,’ ” 
primary motive power here given.)—Late Paper.| ministry :— The following are among the concluding para- 
“The great cause of this defect is that we our-| graphs of the book :— 
selves are not sufficiently taught the things of God| “ Blessed be God, this Spirit is promised freely, 
by the Spirit of God. We can become preachers|fully, perennially. God has pledged himself to 
of the doctrine of Christ only as the Holy Ghost| pour out his Spirit, to guide us into truth, to teach 
makes us so; it is only when we speak as we are|us what we ought to speak, to be to us the spirit of 
In treating further on this important subject,|moved by the Holy Ghost that we utter the truth| grace and supplication, to witness our adoption, to 
our author well observes : — of God in the power of God.” seal us unto the day of redemption, to shed abroad 
“We may gather more enlarged views of the} Again:—‘lIf, then, ..... the mdnziséry has|in our hearts the love of God, to abide with us as 
needed Baptism of the Holy Ghost, if we dwell|power only as the Holy Ghost comes down upon/our comforter, to impart light and peace and joy, 
fora moment on His agency in building up the|it—if the word has power only as it is sent home to|to make us walk in God’s statutes, and to give us 
Church of Christ. The Church of God is called|the heart by the Holy Ghost—then are we right in|that anointing by which we become ‘kings and 
‘a living temple’ built up of ‘lively stones,’ and|declaring with an emphasis, which the solemnity | priests unto God.’ But for this he will be inquired 
all resting ‘upon the foundation of the apostles|of the subject demands, that the Church of the/|of, for this goeth not out but with prayer and fast- 
and prophets, Jesus Christ being the chief corner-|living God is maintained in its outward visibility,|ing. The work then for us to do, is to bring our 
stone.’ We have just seen that each stone of this|}and in its mystical incorporation with its risen| individual souls more under the pervading influence 
temple is made a ‘living stone’ by the inhabitation| Head, by the power of the Holy Ghost; and con-|of the Holy Ghost, to live more in the full realiza- 
of the Holy Ghost. That it is His office to quarry|sequently the Church will have life, strength,|tion and enjoyment of his indwelling presence, to 
it out of the rocky ledge of nature, to hew and|growth, holiness, and beauty, only as it is baptized|be made by him mighty in prayer, comely in the 
square it with the hammer of conviction, to pojish| by the Holy Ghost. beauty of holiness, to be by him encased in the 
it with a justifying righteousness, and to lay it, in| ‘‘ That the great want of the Church is the com-| panoply of God, and to bring our plans and la- 
the beauty of holiness, in its proper place, in that/ing down upon it of the power of the Holy Ghost|bours to him as a spirit of wisdom, and counsel, 
glorious pile, which, because of the Spirit's work|is evident from the fact that He only can remove|and understanding, and the fear of the Lord, that 
upon each living stone, and because of His dwell-jthe evils which assail the Church. From the|they may be blessed by him ‘ without whom no- 
ing therein, becomes the living temple of the living} Apostles’ days to the present time, the Church has|thing is strong, nothing is holy,’ but in whom we 
God, ‘the habitation of God in the Spirit.’ As|never been free from error; but that error is ever|become mighty ‘to the pulling down the strong- 
then there can be no single living stone without| changing its form and mode of attack, because the|holds of sin, Satan, and Death.’” 
the power of the Holy Ghost, so, of course, there|arch enemy now presents himself as ‘an angel of} “ Reader, have you this Baptism of the Holy 
can be no aggregate of these stones, or a Church,|light,’ and now ‘as a roaring lion seeking whom|Ghost? You have a personal interest in this great 
unless by the operation of the same Spirit.” he may devour.’ The errors which now afilict the|subject. It is your own special want, as well as 
Of the Holy Scriptures, he says :— Church are specious, having a show of piety; are|the want of the Church, for unless the Spirit of 
“This word is thus light only as it is made so|plausible, having apparent propriety; are capti-|Christ dwelleth within you, you are none of his. 
by the Holy Ghost. He must illuminate each|vating, having much that flatters the natural heart;| “ As an individual, then, seek to obtain by faith 
verse, until, reflecting the rays of his own spirit-|are insidious, gaining entrance by stealthy and un-|and prayer this needed Baptism of the Holy Ghost, 
uality, it becomes ‘a light to the feet and a lamp|expected means; and are eminently perilous to the|that you may be renewed in the temper and dis- 
to the path;’ otherwise it is as useless to guide the|soul, because they remove it from its only sure| position of your mind, and be sealed by this Spirit 
soul to the haven of rest as a lighthouse at mid-|foundation-rock, Jesus Christ, and place it upon|unto the day of redemption. 
night without its shining lantern.” the shifting sands of man’s lying vanities.” “ As a professing Christian seek this Baptism of 
Equally clear are the following remarks on the} Of the worldly-mindedness which has so lamen-|the Holy Ghost, that you may be steadfast in faith, 
Ministry :— tably overspread professing Christendom, he has|joyful through hope, and rooted in charity, and 
“ As, however, the word itself, though the word|the following just observations :— thus, through the sanctifying influences of this 
of God, is powerless, unless accompanied with the} ‘ We confess to the grievous inroads which con-|blessed Spirit be made to abound in every good 
demonstration of the Spirit, so the ministr .|formity to the world has made in our members,| work to the glory of God. 
is powerless unless anointed by the Holy Ghost.| not merely a conforming of our lives to the fashions} “ As the head of a family, seek this Baptism of 
Every true minister of Christ is one who has been| and frivolities of the world, but a steeping of our|the Holy Ghost to the end “that you may set a 
called to his work by the Holy Ghost....... souls in the spirit of the world, its spirit of selfish-| wholesome example before your household, and 
“ Education will supply the mind with knowledge, | ness, its spirit of covetousness, its spirit of reck-| order it, in its several duties and conditions, aright 
Art will adorn it with its graces and beauty, Ora-|lessness, its spirit of enmity towards truth, its spirit|in the fear of the Lord: for as no parental reso- 
tory will make the tongue eloquent, personal ac-|of living for the present irrespective of the great|lution can be more noble than that of Joshua, ‘ As 
complishments will make the man admired . . . .| hereafter. ‘The form of godliness, indeed, has not|for me and my house we will serve the Lord;’ so, 
but none of these, nor all combined, will make him] been cast off, but the life of godliness has departed ;/no commendation of God can be more honourable 
a minister of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.|we have a name to live, but are dead, and the|than to have Him say of us as of Abraham, ‘ For 
This is the work of the Holy Ghost. Our Lord|Church becomes a moral grave-yard; bodies are|I know him that he will command his children and 
himself commanded his Apostles to tarry at Jeru-|there, but they breathe not the breath of spiritual|his household after him, and they shall keep the 
salem until they were ‘endued with power from on/life; hands and feet are there, but they move not| way of the Lord.’ 
high.’ They were called to the apostleship by his|responsive to the Spirit’s call; hearts are there,| ‘ As a member of the social circle, you should 
own voice, they were instructed by his own lips,|but they throb no pulses of holy love. Who now/seek this Baptism of the Holy Ghost, that, having 
they were trained up at his own side, they were|can make a resurrection here? Who now shall|in your heart the oil of grace, you may shine as a 
the recipients of his choicest favours; but they|put to his lips the trumpet that shall wake the|candle of the Lord, shedding the light of love, 
were not to preach the word, until they had ajdead? Who but the Holy Ghost coming from the|and hope, and joy, and truth, and heaven upon all 
‘power’ which they then had not, and which they|four winds and: breathing upon these slain that/ within your influence. 
received only when the Holy Ghost came upon/they may live? And when this revivification shall} “ As a member of the Church, seek this Baptism 
them in Pentecostal glory. be accomplished, then shall be fulfilled in us also|of the Holy Ghost; for, only as the individual 
“And what were the elements of this power for|the words of God by the mouth of Ezekiel, ‘ And| members of the Church receive this promised Com- 
which they were to wait, without which their very|ye shall know that I am the Lord when I have|forter, are they growing in grace and in the know- 
apostleship was of no avail? It was, first, a power|opened your graves, O my people! and brought|ledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
to understand divine truth; and secondly, a power| you out of your graves, and shall put my spirit in} “God does not pour out his Spirit on the Church 
to proclaim it with unction and effect. you, and ye shall live.’ as a Church, or indiscriminately ; it is the coming 
“Thus every element of ministerial power is the} “In consequence of this worldliness, there is|\down of the Holy Ghost upon individual hearts, 
special gift of the Holy Ghost; and a ministry|barrenness and languishing throughout our borders.|and the aggregation of these hearts in any given 
stripped of this power, however much it may boast|There may be a lengthening out of our cords, but|Church, which constitutes the outpouring of the 
of its apostolicity and its christianity, is no more a|there is not enough of strengthening our stakes ;| Spirit, and therefore each is responsible to God 
ministry of Christ, save in its outward name, than|there may be much surface work, but very little of|for his share in the coldness and laxity of the 
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For “The Friend.” 
“The Baptism of the Holy Ghost.” 


BY WILLIAM BACON STEVENS. 
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Church, and each is under special obligations to|istics of bird as well as beast in one small frame,|hair in which it is enveloped; but it makes no at- 


seek the utmost personal holiness of heart and |it excited the suspicion rather than the admiration 
life, as the means of making the Church glorious|of the savans, who for some time regarded it in 
and mighty through the indwelling of the Holy |the light of an ingenious hoax played off by some 
Ghost. practical wag for his amusement and their per- 

“The obligation, then, to seek this Baptism of|plexity, and not as a production of nature at all. 
the Holy Ghost is universal, the blessings connected | All such suspicions, however, were speedily dissi- 
with it are promised to all—and if any fail of ob-| pated, as well by the arrival of fresh specimens, as 
taining the desired grace the fault will be not injby the reports of accredited travellers, and the 
God, who bestows the gift; not in Christ, who/little stranger was found really to be what his 
purchased the gift; not in the Holy Ghost, who/pardoxical aspect, which was so suspicious, had 
applies the gift; but in the absence of faith and |suggested that he might be—namely, a connecting 


prayer in the applying heart, without which our 
petitions will return unanswered, and our souls 
remain unvisited of the Holy Ghost.” 





For “ The Friend.” 
An Exhortation to the Youth. 


It is now the season when much leisure is found 
among many of the youth, and a desire springs up 
in my heart, that all of them might be earnestly 
engaged to make a proper use of their time. That 
they waste not the precious moments mercifully 
meted out to them; seeing we know not when we 
may be called to give an account of our steward- 
ship. It would be a sorrowful thing to be accused 
of wasting the goods when called upon to render 
this account, for all are required to be faithful. 
Oh, then, spend not your time in wantonness, going 
to balls, parties, or any vain amusements. 

Suppose any one of you were preparing to go to 
any of these dissipations, and the still small voice 
should distinctly say, “This night thy soul shall 
be required of thee ;” wouldst thou go? I think 
not. Then why will any of you témpt the Lord 
by wasting your precious time in going to such 
places or in reading romances and tales of fiction, 
or in decking and adorning these temples of clay, 
to keep pace with the vain fashions of this world? 
all of which is an abomination in the sight of the 
Lord. 

These things if indulged in will bring blushing 
and confusion of face, and may be persisted in 
until it is too late, for “ my spirit shall not always 
strive with man,” saith the Lord. 

Oh, then, turn away from, these things; bear the 
cross, and despise the shame, and follow Him that 
saith, “ Except a man deny himself, and take up 
his cross daily, and’ come after me, he cannot be 
my disciple.” Now if we are not his disciples, we 
cannot hope to be heirs of his kingdom, which is 
righteousness, joy and peace in the Holy Ghost. 

“Obey your parents in the Lord, for this is 
right.” No doubt many of them are often putting 
up their feeble petitions to the Lord on your behalf, 
that he might be pleased to touch your hearts as 
with a live coal from off his holy altar, that they 


link between the bird and the quadruped. 

Sinking his long and learned name, we shall call 
him by that which designates him in his native 
land, where be is known among the diggers—be- 
ing himself a digger of no mean repute—as the water- 
mole. By the aborigines of the country, who hunt 
him as an article of food, he is called wallangong. 
In size, the water-mole of Australia, when full 
grown, averages from eighteen to twenty inches in 
length ; and when seen out of his burrow and run- 
ning on the ground, which is but rarely, presents 
so uncouth and strange an appearance, that a dog, 
unless he has been trained to hunt him, will shrink 
from contact with him. This terror which the 
creature inspires, seems to be almost his only pro- 
tection, for he is perfectly harmless, and destitute 
of the means either of assault ordefence. His body 
is depressed like that of the English mole, or the 
otter, and is covered outwardly bya dense dark 
brown hair, beneath which lies a thick vest of short 
fur, exceedingly soft to the touch, both the hair and 
the fur of the abdomen, breast and throat, being 
much more soft and silky than those of the back 
and parts most exposed. The entire under-surface 
of the body is of an iron-grey colour, varying in 
depth of hue with the age of the animal. ‘The 
|head is flat like that of a water-fowl, and two man- 
dibles project from the mouth, showing like the 
beak of a duck artificially joined to the mouth of a 
young otter; the lower mandible is smaller than 
the upper one, and its internal edges are chan- 
nelled with stri@, like those of a duck’s bill. The 
legs are extremely short, so that, when its motions 
are observed from a distance, the animal seems to 
glide rapidly along the ground without feet. It has 
five toes to each foot, and the fect are webbed, the 
web of the fore feet extending some distance be- 
yond the claws, evidently for the purpose of rapid 
swimming or diving, while it is capable of being 
withdrawn into the rear and out of the way, when 
the sharp claws are employed in the action of bur- 
rowing. ‘he eyes are small and of a light brown 
colour, but exceedingly brilliant; they are placed 
high up inthe head, and at the upper part of their 
external angle is the orifice of the ear. The male 


might be melted into obedience to his holy re-|animal is slightly larger than the female. 


quirings. 
associates, or their scoffs, nor consult with flesh 
and blood; try all your acts by the light of Truth, 
and wait to know the mind thereof for yourselves, 
and follow that which maketh for peace. 


Ohio, Twelfth Month 5th, 1858. 
+e - 
From The Leisure Hour. 
A Creature not Generally Known. 


Take no heed to the vain reasoning of 


The water-moles are seen in the Australian 
rivers at all seasons of the year, but are most abun- 
dant during the spring and summer months. When 
in the water they present far from an attractive 
appearance, resembling rather a mass of dirty weeds 
than anything living, and would escape observation 
but for their paddling motions, which, however, 
they rarely make save when swimming against the 
stream. While swimming, they are frequently 
hunted and shot for sport by the settlers; but they 





Among the specimens of animated nature brought |are extremely shy and wary—will disappear at the 
to this country from South Australia, when that/slightest alarm, the waving of a hand or the mo- 
vast region was first investigated by Europeans, |tion of a gun-barrel—and often, when wounded, 


the most remarkable of all was the curious and 


they will rise for breath after diving out of sight 


interesting animal to which science subsequently lof their pursuers, among the reeds and rushes, and 


gave the name of the Ornithoryncus parodozus, 


|thus escape. When captured alive, the animal 





Arriving in Europe in a sort of dried mummified | makes the most vigourons efforts to regain its liberty, 
condition, and presenting a rather unintelligible and |and is retained with difficulty, owing to its great 
contradictory appearance, combining the character-|muscular strength and the thick mass of fur and 


tempt to bite, confining its protest against captivity 
to a powerful struggle and a low growling noise, 

The water-mole burrows in the bank of the river, 
sometimes excavating to a considerable distance 
from the shore, but never to any great depth be- 
neath the soil. There are generally two entrances 
to the burrow—one above the surface of the water, 
and one beneath: but this rule does not appear 
to be without exception. The nest is always at 
the termination of the burrow, and for the most 
part within a few inches of the earth’s surface. 
The female gives birth to from two to four young 
ones at a time. She suckles them for a certain 
period, but soon begins to feed them with insects, 
which she mixes with mud and slime, until they 
are sufficiently strong to take to the water and 
provide for themselves. 

A traveller who, with the assistance of a native, 
explored one of these burrows, had to rip up its wind- 
ings, for a distance of thirty-five feet, before he 
came to the nest. He expected to capture both 
the mother and her young; but in this he was dis- 
appointed, the parent being absent, probably on an 
exploring expedition. The approach to the nest 
was signalised by a portentous growling, but the 
family made no attempt to escape. They consisted 
of two full-furred young ones, coiled up, and growl- 
ing exceedingly at the unwonted intrusion. They 
were male and female, and measured ten inches in 
length from beak to tail, and were beautifully sleek 
and delicate in appearance. The nest consisted-of 
dried river-weeds, the thin slough of reeds, and 
small dry fibrous roots of plants, all strewed on 
the floor of the cavity, which was of ample area 
for the mother and her young. The yoyng were 
taken away, and not long afterwards tié@ blacks 
captured the mother, who was in a ragged, wretch- 
ed, and miserably weak state, shorn of her fur, and 
wounded with routing and foraging for her young, 
whom she had maintained in such fat and plump 
condition. The young were similar in colour to 
the old, but of a lighter tinge, and the under sur- 
face of the lower mandible was of a beautiful pink. 

They were ali three taken away and placed in 
a box, where they seemed happy and content. 
They would sleep in various positions; sometimes 
stretching themselves out at full length, sometimes 
rolled up like a hedgehog—in the form of a ball. 
One would lie curled up like a dog, keeping its 
beak warm with the flattened tail brought over it; 
another stretched on its back, the head resting, as 
on a pillow, on the body of the old one, which lay 
on its side—all fast asleep; but to lie rolled up in 
the form of a ball was the favourite position. ‘This 
was effected by placing the fore paws under the 
beak, the head and mandibles bent down towards 
the tail, the hind legs crossed over the mandibles, 
and the tail being turned up to complete the rotun- 
dity of the figure. 

They would submit to be handled gently; but 
if the mandibles were touched, they darted away 
immediately. The young were permitted to run 
about the room; but the old one did so much da- 
mage by burrowing, when let loose, that she had 
to be kept in durance. She would remain quiet 
in the day-time, but at night was restless and eager 
to escape. ‘The young, when asleep, seemed often 
to dream of swimming, and were seen to move their 
fore paws, as if in the act. They would go to sleep 
anywhere, usually side by side, like a pair of furred 
balls. Awful little growls would issue from them 
when disturbed; but when once fast asleep, they 
might be handled and examined without any such 
responses, 

These creatures were fed with sopped bread, 
chopped egg, and minced meat, drinking with equal 
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relish of either milk or water. When in different 
parts of the room, they would call each other by a 
faint squeak, which would be answered by a simi- 
lar note and an immediate rush by the one called 
to the spot whence the signal issued. It was lu- 
dicrous to see the creatures yawn—opening their 
bills, stretching out their paws, and extending the 
web of their feet to its utmost width. One thought 
involuntarily of seeing a duck yawn. When run- 
ning, Owing to the situation of their eyes, they could 
not very well see objects in a straight line, and con- 
sequently ran against everything that lay directly 
in their path. They enjoyed being scratched and 
tickled with the finger, as a dog would, and would 
playfully bite at the hand thus caressing them. 

They performed the duties of the toilet by comb- 
ing themselves all over with their hind feet, and 
they would further peck their fur with their beaks, 
just as a duck would its feathers. If put into a 
pan of deep water, they were eager to get out; 
but when the water was shallow, with a turf of 
grass in one corner, they enjoyed it exceedingly. 
They would then sport together, pecking at, and 
wrestling with each other, rolling over in the water 
in the midst of their gambols, and when tired of 
the fun would lie combing themselves till their fur 
grew bright and sleek. ‘I'he cleansing process con- 
cluded, they would perambulate the room for a 
short time, and then coil up and go to sleep. They 
would seldom remain longer in the water than ten 
or fifteen minutes at a time. 

This artificial mode of existence, however, did 
not long agree with the water-mole. After an ex- 
perience of a few weeks, their coats began to lose 
the sleek and beautiful appearance which caused 
them to be so much adwired by all who saw them; 
and they lost their appetites, though they still re- 
tained their liveliness of demeanour. But at length 
this began to abate. When wet, their fur became 
matted, and would not dry as readily as before. 
They lost their sleek and plump appearance, and 
began to excite commiseration instead of applause. 
Betore five weeks had elapsed from the date of 
their captivity, they both died—the female first, 
and the male a few days later; and thus were 
frustrated the expectations wihch had been enter- 
tained of conveying them to England. 
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More than two hundred years have passed away 
since George Fox and his taithful coadjutors were 
made instrumental by submission tothe regenerating 
power of the Spirit of Christ and the efficacy and 
authority of the measure of Diviue Grace bestowed 
on them, in gathering thousands to the same un- 
speakable gitt in themselves; and in organizing 
those who were convinced of the truths of the gos- 
pel as preached by them, and willing to bear the 
reproach and suffering that accompauied a faithful 
Maintenance of them before the world, into the re- 
ligious Society of Friends, in scorn called Quakers. 

The doctrines of the gospel as laid down in the 
Scriptures, were opened to their minds by the Holy 
Spirit, clear views were given them in the light of 
Christ of the departures of unregenerate men from 
that strict rectitude inseparable from true disciple- 
ship, and from that worship which is in spirit and 
ia truth, and by this divine light they were led into 
conduct and conversation, as well as mode of 
Worship and church discipline differing widely from 
much that was approved or tolerated by other pro- 
fessors of the christian name. 

Brought by the power of redeeming love to be 






willing to bear the daily cross, and walk in the| Yearly Meeting Epistles and other public docu- 
narrow way cast up for them, they freely gave up| ments, or with the teaching of our most esteemed 
everything, so that they might keep the commands) ministers, or with the general character of various 
of their crucified Lord, and maintain the testi-| modern works which are largely read among us, 
monies connected by Him with the completeness|and some of which have been sanctioned by the 






























and purity of his religion. 
Here was the origin of the testimonies which the 
Society of Friends, trom its rise, has declared to 


Morning Meeting.” 
Had not Dr. Ash been fully satisfied that the 
| assertion he here made—that the doctrinal views 


be obligatory on all its members, and which every | insisted on in the Apology were not those held and 


member, since that day, who has been really 
brought by the baptism of the Holy Spirit into 
union with the mystical body of Christ, has been 
made willing to bear before the world. 

It is not our purpose on the present occasion, to 
enter into any argument to prove the value of any 
of, or of all these testimonies, nor the obligation 
resting upon every member, and every part of our 
religious Society to maintain them inviolate. 


Hay-| 
ing been laid upon us by the Head of the Church, | 


promulgated by very many in membership in Eng- 
land,—was too well known to be disputed, would he 
have ventured thus to come before his Monthly 
Meeting and the whole Society there, with the as- 
sertion! and does not the fact of the Monthly, the 
Quarterly and the Yearly Meetings to which he 
belonged, failing to meet and refute such a charge, 
‘and to issue a testimony of disownment against 
‘him and his attempts to lay waste the faith of 
Friends, together with his unsound views, so long 


we may rest assured that He will lead none of our! disseminated, give further irrefragible evidence 
y rg gi 


mewbers to lightly esteem or disregard them ; and | 


where individual members depart trom their main- 
tenance, they so far show their weakness in the 


faith, and want of unity with the body; and where} 


meetings deliberately conclude to disregard or 


give up any of these testimonies, they so far for-| 


teit their claim to represent the Society of Friends, 
which cannot, in any wise, or under any circum- 
stances, depreciate or compromise them. 

The account taken from “ ‘Che British Friend,” 


and given in our last number, of the conclusions! 


come to by the Conference held in London in the 
Eleventh month last, respecting the testimony 
against mixed marriages, and that against the 
modes of dress and address commonly used by the 


world, which testimonies the Society has borne} 


since its rise, and considered indispensable to its 
well-being and integrity, must clothe the mind of 


that his assertion was true and admitted? 

Well then, may the editor of our cotemporary 
at Glasgow say, that “ Those take a very superficial 
| view, who imagine the root of the innovations now 
advocated, is no deeper than a simple desire to 
make these changes—important in themselves as 
'they are. On the contrary, these we conceive to 
be rather the effects or results of a deeper aliena- 
tion from the original principles of the body which 
will by no means stop here.” “We apprehend 
the same line of argument, the same plausibilities, 
| the same sophistical reasoning which have been so 
| largely employed in bringing about the alterations 
)alluded to, may be brought to bear, with similar 
effect, in producing far other changes, so that the 
whole Society will become transmuted by a worldly 
spirit.” 

The fruits of this “ alienation from the original 





every one sincerely attached to the faith and pros-| principles” of the Society, have been gradually 





perity of the Church with sadness and deep con- | developing themselves for years past. Many devoted 
cern; but we think it can hardly have taken our servants of the Most High, both in Great Britain 
readers, or any dispassionate observer of what has) and in our land, have, in the authority of the Di- 



















been passing within the Society for the last twenty-| 


five years, by surprise. It is only the legitimate 
fruit of the unsound doctrines that have long been 
promulgated within our borders, by members of 
London Yearly Meeting; and of that compro- 
mising spirit that has blinded the eyes and weak- 
ened the hands of many holding the faith of the 
Society, and induced them to discourage or con- 
demn tke bearing a plain and decided testimony 
against these views and their authors. ; 
Edward Ash, who had long held the station of 
a minister in the Society in England, rendered 
himself conspicuous by the open undisguised course) 
he pursued in opposing and endeavouring to lay 
waste many of the doctrines of the gospel as held) 
and promulgated by our early Friends, and ever 
believed by the Society, but he was allowed to 
persevere in his efforts to spread his heresy, year) 
after year, without the Society attempting to dis- 
place him from his station or to disown him from 
membership. He thus had ample opportunity for 


vine anointing, pointed out them and their source, 
and warned the Society against the consequences 
of winking at them; while two Yearly Meetings 
have faithfully testified against them; but yet many 
Friends, untinctured themselves by this modified 
Quakerism, have failed to recognize the root from 
whence these fruits have sprung, and are spring- 
ing; or refused to unite with their brethren in 
bearing a testimony against it and them. Sincerely 
do we desire that all who are truly attached to the 
doctrines and testimonies of the Society, both in 
England and America, will strive to have every- 
thing removed from their hearts that may have 
prevented them from labouring harmoniously in 


| their defence and support; and earnestly seek for 


ability from the Lord, to engage rightly in the 
work; that so they may put shoulder to shoulder 
in opposing the proposed and all other innovations 
on the faith and testimonies of our religious Society. 

Perhaps there are no two of those christian tes- 
timonies, the giving up of which would more ine- 





ascertaining the state of feeling ou these points 


vitably assimilate the Society with the world, or 





prevailing among the members of the Yearly|lead more speedily to the loss of its distinctive 
Meeting to which he belonged. In his paper of) character than the two now recommended by that 
resignation addressed to Bristol Monthly Meeting, large Conference to be abandoned ; and we have no 
after alluding to his well-known efforts to prevent) hesitation in saying, that if these innovations are 
the republication of Barclay’s Apology, and his|sanctioned by London Yearly Meeting, they must 
urgent request that the Meeting for Sufferings| work a revolution in that portion of the Society 
would not engage in it, he says, “I should not| that adopts or connives at them ; or in other words 
have ventured to make such a request, had I not| they must eventually so change the principles and 
been persuaded—as I still am—that many of the) testimonies of those who carry them out, as to take 
doctrinal views most insisted upon in the Apology| from them the right to be considered as part of the 
cannot now justly be recognized as those of the) Society of Friends. 

Society of Friends in this country, since they do| But we believe there are many in England, who 
not correspond either with the language of our|are not only unprepared thus to depart from the 
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faith and practices of our religious Society, but|they themselves will wither, wither, wither, and be 
who feel it laid upon them more earnestly and de-|seattered to the North and to the South, to the 
cidedly to contend for ancient Quakerism, which is| East and to the West.” 
primitive christianity; and who will find that they aisles 
can no longer give way to the revolutionary tide SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
that is rapidly bearing down our long cherished EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to Twelfth mo. 11th. 
and distinctive landmarks; nor yet compromise|A general meeting of the stockholders of the Atlantic 
with the spirit that has brought it in on the Soci-|Telegraph Company was called for the 15th ult., to 
gp SA aoe eaaing ‘eneeaths Un Deanne sian calling on the grvetuassah to give 6, guaden 
the Sc ‘ > aaa > am ya Seal tee on the new capital necessary to prosecute the enter- 
Socie N ; prise. 
earnestly do we desire that it may please the Head| The Bombay mail brings the Queen’s proclamation, 
of the church to raise up instruments, who, in the| which was read throughout India on Eleventh mo. lst. 
meekness of wisdom, and under his Divine autho- It confirms all existing treaties and rights, and offers a 
; : ; ; b . 
t Bho enabled ta telne @ d a of general amnesty to all, save the murderers of the British 
rity, Wl enable . ring e ju gmer o provided submission is made by the rebels before the 
Truth over all these innovators and innovations;|close of the year; religious freedom is also promised 
maintaining faithfully the doctrines and testimonies |them. The proclamation of Lord Clyde, on recommencing 
which the Society of Friends has ever held, and|the nee a rs ema eee a me me : no 
: ' =e: : resistance, no plundering is e allowed; but where 
ee a ee = e oe ee > even a single shot is fired, the houses are to be burned, 
unsound sentiments which have brought it into the] sng the viliages plundered. 
distracted and deplorable condition it now presents.| A project was on foot for introducing a local tele- 
We shall doubtless hear a great deal said, by| graphic system in London upon a comprehensive scale. 
those who are prepared for this modified Quaker- Messages are proposed to be delivered within a radius 
. . . . of four miles of Charing Cross, at the rate of 4d. per ten 
ism, about there being no intention to encourage ,, ds, in the course of « few oie 
members to marry those not belonging to the So-| ‘The Liverpool cotton market had a declining tendency. 
ciety, and no wish to embolden them to throw off|Flour and wheat were very dull. Corn was in better 
a plain dress, and adopt the fashionable garb, to-|demand; yellow was quoted at 27s. a 28s.; white, 30s. 
gether with the complimentary language of the|® 314. per 480 pounds. Consols, 974 a 98. The mini- 
world: bet sctions speak loader than words, and|™°” rate of interest at London was 2 a 2} per cent. 

’ i ’ The French government has decided to allow the ap- 
these results must inevitably follow the changes re-| peal of Montalembert to come before the Superior Court. 
commended, together with still wider departures|France has concluded a treaty with Japan, similar to 
from the faith and practices of Friends. A letter |that made by England. tbe , 
from one of the Friends who met the Conference, re- ee - rape yA is said orto ae mote 

has it is already freely siven out that the and more apparent, and numerous politica arrests are 
presents that 1 7 yg . reported. It is stated that communications had passed 
above-named departures are no longer to constitute | between Austria and Prussia, relative to a better under- 
an obstacle to members of London Yearly Meeting | standing in the event of any attempt to disturb the ba- 
occupying any stations in the Society. This result, ae a, vse; nite 
° : : i a g 
of course, will be @ mere matter of ae if the negro emigration trade, had been overhauled by a Bri- 
changes are adopted, and from present indications, |tish cruiser on the African coast, and compelled to dis- 
it is not likely to be long before it will be fulfilled.|charge her cargo of Africans on board, although the 
How can it be expected under such circum- shipment had been made ina perfectly regular manner. 
stances, that the next generation in the Society, It is said that the French commission of inquiry re- 
. events may or mey Bot be members, and commend the continuance of the emigration scheme. 
whose p may y . Fifteen young men, occupying respectable positions in 
— ccoupying = pete armed ne society, have been arrested near Cork, on the charge of 
may dress as they please, and speak as they please 
—can be taught, or will be willing to practise any 
restraint in regard to mixing with and copying af- 
ter the world in its fashions and amusements, or in 
support of any other of the testimonies of the So- 
ciety, while these are so authoritatively despised 
and disregarded. What confusion and irreconcil- 
able differences in belief and practice must these 


ings are very favourable—The Governor of British Co- 
lumbia has issued proclamations revoking the crown 
grant to the Hudson Bay Company, organizing a colonial 
government, legalizing his previous acts, and adopting 
the laws of England. Direct trade has been opened be- 
tween Puget Sound and China. 

Oregon.—The late census of Oregon estimates the 
number of inhabitants in the territory at 42,850, and 
the number of voters at 9900. The Legislature met on 
the 6th of Eleventh mo. 

The Slave Trade.—On the 27th, Capt. Townsend, of 
the slaver Echo, left Boston, for trial at Key West. He 
was escorted by two deputy U.S. marshals. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 345. 

Philadelphia.—The number of interments reported last 
weck, was 122, the returns being incomplete. As these 
omitted will go into next week’s return, the mortality 
for that week will probably appear unusually large. The 
cattle market is said to be brisk; early in the week, the 
quotations were as follow: extra, 10} with sales at 74, 
8, 9, and 9}, according to quality. Sales of the week, 
about 1400 head. There are 5790 public lamps in the 
city, which cost an average of $38.42 a year for gas and 
lighting. 

Winter in Minnesota.—On the 9th and 10th ult., the 
thermometer at St. Paul, Minnesota, stood at 25° below 
zero. 

Lotteries in Georgia.—At the recent session of the Le- 
gislature, a law was passed and approved by the Go- 
vernor, which repeals all laws and parts of laws, autho- 
rizing lotteries in the State of Georgia, or the vending of 
lottery tickets in said State. The law is to go into ope- 
ration on the Ist of Sixth month, 1860. 

A New Kind of Stock.—Some of the farmers in North- 
ern Ohio, and on the borders of Indiana, have com- 
menced the breeding and raising of deer, the same as 
they do sheep, and they bring them to market in the 
same manner. 

Large Sale of Slaves.—Abraham Van Buren, of Colum- 
bia, S. C., recently sold to Elisha Worthington, of Chicot 
county, Arkansas, his whole plantation of slaves, num- 
bering 210, for $147,000, or an average of $700. The 
terms of the payments are five annual instalments of 
$29,400 each, with interest from date. Van Buren is a 
son of ex-President Van Buren, and married the daugh- 
ter of Col. Singleton, of South Carolina. 

The Coinage.—The entire amount of bullion received 
at the U. S. mint in Philadelphia, and the branches at 
San Francisco, New Orleans, Dahlonega and Charlotte 
and the assay office at New York, during the year end- 
ing Sixth mo. 30th, 1858, was $60,694,265, of which 
$9,199,954 was in silver, and $51,494,311 in gold. The 
coinage, during the same period, was as follows: gold, 
$52,889,800 ; silver, $8,233,288 ; copper, (cents,) $234,- 
000; total, $61,357,088. 

The Imports.—The total value of the dutiable imports 
for the last fiscal year, was $202,293,875, against $294,- 
160,835 in the previous year. The total value of free 
goods last year was $80,319,275, against $66,729,306 
in the previous year. A few of the items are as fol- 
lows: tea, $7,261,815; coffee, $18,369,840; sugar, $23,- 
417,435 ; salt, $1,124,920; segars, $4,123,208; tobacco, 
$1,255,831; raisins, $1,441,471; oranges and lemons, 
$780,210; gloves, $1,449,672; leather, $2,066,123 ; raw 
hides, $9,884,358. 

“The Orange Crop of Louisiana,” says the New Orleans 
Picayune, ‘this season is very large, and the crop is 
selling from plantations at from six to eight dollars per 
thousand. Last year a planter below the city was offered, 
for fifteen hundred dollars, a small tract of land adjoin- 
ing his, and which was planted with orange trees of full 
growth. He refused, and this season the owner of the 
tract in question has sold his orange crop for three thou- 
sand dollars.” 
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being members of a society having for its object the in- 
vasion of Ireland by American filibusters. 

Baron Rothschild has contributed £2000 to found a 
scholarship in the city of London school, in commemora- 
tion of his admission as a Jew to a seat in the British 
Parliament. 

UNITED STATES.—Congress.—On the 23d ult., both 
Houses adjourned until the 4th inst. The House of Re- 
presentatives passed a new pension bill, giving pensions 

: ° = +3, +, |t0 all those who served in the war of 1812 and the In- 
novelties lead into, and how does it, and will it} dian wars prior to 1815. It provides pensions not only 
continue to fulfil the prediction made in London |for those who served in the army, but also for the offi- 
Yearly Meeting, by Sarah Lynes Grubb. cers and sailors of the navy, &.—A large number of 
“ Some of you (she said) are laying hand to hand, bills and resolutions on a variety of subjects have been 
introduced and referred to the appropriate committees. 
and shoulder to shoulder, to erect - tower whose On the 23d, the Senate was opened with prayer, read by 
height may reach to heaven ; beautiful indeed to the! Catholic priest, who was clothed in a white surplice. 
eye, and of fair proportions; and you are saying to| The Pacific Railroad bill was further discussed in the 
others, ‘Come and behold what we are doing; Senate. It was ably supported by Senator Seward, of 
* . New York. 
‘ California.—On the 23d ult., the steamshi uaker 
join yourselves unto us and we ae = the —— ' » Guth 
gospel path unto heaven; a path full of ¢ arity | City arrived at New Orleans, by the Tehuantepec route, 
y A P 
and love; an easy and comfortable path, wherein | with 123 passengers and San Francisco dates of the 6th 
ye may avoid the cross.’ But ‘say ye not a con-|ult. The steamer Golden Gate was to sail on the 6th, 
federacy to all them to whom this people shall say ete ——— ~ ae Y ee oe 
) - (for Eng yia Panama.—A severe earthquake w 
. confederacy. Oh, beware of that subtle spirit experienced on the 26th of Eleventh mo., accompanied 
which would lead you from the pure truth under by a gale of wind and freezing weather.—Col. Fremont 
such delusive pretensions ; for though these talk of|has ejected the Mercer Mining Company.—Much excite- 
the unity of the Spirit, it is not the cementing in-|ment was created at San Joaquin by the finding of dia- 
fluence with which Christ unites his disciples in o—_ oo = Guichalives Con san tp —— WEST-TOWN BOARDING-SCHOOL. 
° : e New Almaden Quicksilver Company had occasione : ; ; saa ten. 
pears fellowship. And I am commanded to some excitement throughout the State, and the people aes ss om spy “a eS 
ll h b f th f ; 3 - | ant Teachers in the Boys’ Schools. Young men wishing 
tell you that, as in the instance of the tower of|had resolved to memorialize the government to permit an Seemann Ghaamatinen tin Gesiiasenions chain 
Babel the Lord came down and confounded their|the working of the mines to proceed.—The shipments of|_). ga : & 
] ill i i build old dust, during the month, amounted to $4,400,000 cligibhe shantion. 
anguage, so will it be with the Babel-buil ers 2 nod oae the mint to $1.250.000-—The ad.|__4PPlication may be made to Davip Ronerrs, the Su- 
among us; for when they come together, they will |2° ‘ve Geposits in the mint to S1,200,000.— the ad-) verintendent, or to Samvet Hities, Wilmington, Del.; 
3 ’ -_| vices from Honolulu are to the 18th of Eleventh month. “sein i S 
not understand each other's speech; and their|_ One jundied and seventy whalers had arrived at Ho- Tuomas Evane, 617 Arch street, Philed. 
building on the sand will crumble to pieces; and |nolulu.—The accounts from the Gila river gold work-| Eleventh mo. 17th, 1858. 
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